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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Theatre Membership 5 - per year 


Announcement of Productions of the 
ARTS THEATRE 
appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 

§ 


Evening Standard, Evening News, Star. 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2. (TEM. 3334) 











HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.45. 
‘6 WONDERFUL TIME” 

with BILLY COTTON and his BAND TED RAY 
JOY NICHOLS GEORGE and BERT BERNARD 

and Big Company 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Eve. 7. Mats. Tues., Weds., Thurs., Sats. 2.3( 

(Special Mat. on Monday 23rd February) 
** DICK WHITTINGTON ” 

FRANKIE HOWERD SONNIE HALF 
“Mr. PASTRY” (Richard Hearne) VANESSA LEE 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50. 

DAVID HUCHES Archie Robbins Leslie 
Randall Eddie Vitch, baby Scruggs, etc. 
IN A NEW FOLIES BERCERE REVUE 
PARIS TO PICCADILLY 











For Times of Performances see Daily Press 
LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD 
present 
ROBERTSON RALPH 
- delete 
HARE LYNN 
in 
A New Farcical Comedy 


WILD HORSES 


by 


BEN TRAVERS 


with 


JOAN HAYTHORNE 


CONSTANCE 
LORNE 


COLIN 
DOUGLAS 


and 
RUTH MAITLAND 
Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 








H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


APOLLO 
George G& Alfred Black G H. M. Tenne .t Ltd 
present 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
DUCHESS 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
by Terence Rattigan 
GLOBE 
2nd February for 6 Weeks Only 


RUTH DRAPER 


LYRIC 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A non-stop laughter show—" Evening News " 
yver 1,000 performances 
PHOENIX 


ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 


QUADRILLE 


a Comedy by Noel Coward 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 


EDITH SYBIL KATHLEEN , WENDY 
EVANS THORNDIKE HARRISON HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 
Comedy by N. C. Hunter 
SAVOY 
Opening |2th February 
CLIVE BROOK 
NORA SWINBURNE 
ATHENE JEAN 
SEYLER CADELL 
ISABEL JEANS 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 


by Oscar Wilde 


STRAND 
ROSALIE CRUTCHLEY 


in 


THE RIVER LINE 


by Charles Morgan 


PHIL BROWN 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
JOHN CIELCUD’S SEASON 
Opening 19th February 
JOHN CIELCUD PAMELA BROWN 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
EILEEN HERLIE PAUL SCOFIELD 


in 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


by William Congreve 





Wherever smoking is permitted 


ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 














MONEY SAVED! 
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oe As the _ Theatre 
OB interests you the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

— = will prove a_ boon. 
2O% Members buy out- 


standing books published from 25s. 
to 12s. 6d. for Only 7s. 6d. 


Mar: WE’LL HEAR A PLAY, by 
J. C. Trewin. Stimulating “notebook 
of the theatre” by a leading critic. 
Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson. 
Published at 12s. 6d. Saving 5s. 


May: THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. Macqueen-Pope. 25 
illustrations. Foreword by Ivor 
Novello. Published at 21s. A saving 
of 13s. 6d. 


July: THE UNHOLY TRADE, by 
Richard Findlater. Lavishly praised 
by all the reviewers. Published at 
16s. A saving of 8s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members 
receive the Club's special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These 
are all unabridged, contain the origin- 
al illustrations, are printed in clear 
modern type and beautifully bound. 
It costs nothing to join. There are 
no membership fees. You need send 
no money till you get your first book. 
Members have the _ privilege of 


buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. 








“ft am delighted with your books. The 
Club is marvellous,” is the latest testi- 
monial from Miss D. B. Harker, of 
Birmingham. 


Fill in this Form Now! 
To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 


Please enrol me as a@ member of the Theatre 
Book Club 1 agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing 1 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 book,) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing. 

I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books), $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 
Delete whichever does not apply 


IE «sack wires a cetns 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
ADDRESS 





SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 








You can order through your bookseller if he 
is a member of Associated Booksellers. 


FESTIVAL THEATRE j 9 3 
Directed by JOHN STEWART sg 
Highlight of our visit to Britain 
—American Tourist 
CORONATION SEASON OF COMEDIES 
9th -May to 26th September 


Weekly Repertoire of Six British Plays 
THE RIVALS CHARLEY’S AUNT 
(Sheridan) (Brandon-Thomas) 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

(Oscar Wilde) 
HAY FEVER MARIGOLD 

(Noel Coward) (Harker G Pryor) 


MR. BOLFRY 


(James Bridie) 








Plays Produced by 
HERBERT M. PRENTICE 


Settings by 
HARALD MELVILL 


Unique ‘Brown Trout’ Restaurant 
Popular Concerts 


Booking from 30th March at Theatre 
Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Repertoire 


* SCOTLAND’S x 
THEATRE in the HILLS 














THE ART AND SCIENCE OF 
STAGE MANAGEMENT 
Peter Goffin 


Just published Demy 8vo_ 12s. 6d. net 


DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT 
A Textbook on Stage Movement 


Lyn Oxenford 


Crown &vo 8s. 6d. net 


THE DRAMATIC STUDENT'S 
APPROACH TO HIS MAKE-UP 
Charles Thomas 


Crown 8&vo 6s. net 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
distributed by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD 
Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street 
London EC4 

















NYLON 


} 


SHEEK 


MAKE UP BASE 


EICHNER 


VISION KLEAR 


created for the Stars of Film and Television 


IS NOW OFFERED TO YOU 


It is quickly and easily applied, remains unchanged 


Elizabeth Allan 
charming star of 
Film and Television. 


for hours and does not dry the skin. 


Leichuer Vision Klear is a soft liquid cream 
of gossamer lightness. It clings smoothly 
to your skin and imparts a translucent clarity. 


It makes your skin look radiantly alive 


without a trace or suspicion of artificiality. 


In Four Fascinating Skin Tones: 


Rose Peach, Sunlit Peach, Blonde and Brunette 


Price 5/10d. per flacon. 








ae SHAKESPEARE 


MEMORIAL 
> THEATRE 


Dret STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 17th MARCH 
THE NINETY-FOURTH SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
The Merchant of Venice 
Richard Ill 
Antony and Cleopatra 
The Taming of the Shrew 
King Lear 
THE SHAKESTEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 
COMPANY with 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
Marius GORING YVONNE MITCHELL 
HARRY ANDREWS RACHEL KEMPSON 
and 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
All seats bookable through principal 
London Agents or Box Office Manageress 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS 
OF THE SEASON! 











THE BRANDON THOMAS CO 


“(HARLEYS AUNT” 


BRANDON THOMAS 


Professionals: Apply Jj. SBrandon-Thomas 
2 Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Rd., W.11. 


Amateurs: Apply Samuel French Ltd. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2. 














17 Irving Street 


Irving Theatre Leicester Sq. WC2 


WHitehall 8657 
LONDON’S ONLY LATE NIGHT SHOW 
Every night at 10.30 except Monday. Sunday 9.3( 


AN INTIMATE REVUE 


Annual membership 


Licensed til! nes hd Leicester Square 





ONTACT LENSES. Wear these “ invisible glasses *’ 
while you pay for them. By arrangement with 
many leading qualified practitioners these Lenses are 
now available on conveniently deferred terms.—-Details 


| from: The Contact Lens Finance Company, 4 Reece 


Mews, London. S.W 
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Over the Footlights 


Fess the prolonged post-Christmas lull, plans 
are now being announced for the Coronation 
period. Several of the special productions lined 
up for what should prove the most brilliant of 
London theatre seasons have already opened in 
the provinces, and are mentioned elsewhere. 

The Stratford Festival opens on 17th March with 
The Merchant of Venice and the other plays in 
this year’s repertoire are Richard III], Antony and 
Cleopatra, The Taming of the Shrew and King 
Lear. The two outstanding events of the 1953 
Edinburgh Festival (opening date, 23rd August) 
will be the world premiere of T. S. Eliot’s new 
play The Confidential Clerk, and the first perform- 
ance in Great Britain of Stravinsky’s opera The 
Rake’s Progress. The Confidential Clerk is to be 
presented jointly by The Edinburgh Festival Society 
and Henry Sherek during the first two weeks of 
the Festival. The play will be produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre by E. Martin Browne, who has 
directed all T. S. Eliot’s works to date. 

The Pitlochry Festival, that other enterprising 
Festival in Scotland, announces for its Third RALPH RICHARDSON 
Season from 9th May to 26th September a who is to be seen in “‘ The White Carnation,” 
“Coronation Season of Comedies,” all to be Rc a ne on Wen 
directed by Herbert M. Prentice. The “ Six the production had its world premiere at 
Comedies Through the Ages ” to be presented are: ag potty ag A a ae 
The Rivals, Charley's Aunt, The Importance of Coronation season. 

Being Earnest, Hay Fever, Marigold, Mr. Bolfry. 

Back in London a unique Coronation event will be the setting up at the Royal Exchange 
of Bernard Miles’ now famous Mermaid Theatre, where on 4th May Mr. Miles’ presentation 
of As You Like It will bring back a play to the City of London for the first time for 200 
years. The opening play will be followed by Macheth, Dido and Aeneas (with Kirsten 
Flagstad as Dido), and Eastward Hoe, the Elizabethan City comedy by George Chapman, 
Ben Jonson and John Marston. There will be seating for 1,000 people at prices from 2/6 
to 12/6, and the season, lasting until 25th July, will be run on a non-profit-making basis 


(Continued overleaj) 
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NOEL COWARD 


be seen as King Magnus with Margaret 
Leighton in a revival of G. B. Shaw's * The Apple 
Cart” during the Coronation season. Directed by 
Michael MacOwan, the play will open in London 
during the first week in May. This will be the first 
time that Noél Coward has acted in the work of 
another author since ** The Constant Nymph” by 
Margaret Kennedy in 1926 and * The Second Man” 
by S. N. Behrman in 1928. Mr. Coward made his 
last appearance on the stage in his ** Present Laughter * 
at the Haymarket Theatre five years ago. 


who wil) 


with the support of The Lord Mayor 
London and other City dignitaries. 

Donald Wolfit opens an eight-weeks 
season at the Kings, Hammersmith, on 4th 
February with a new translation by E. F. 
Watling of Oedipus the King, and Oedipus 
in Exile. Lewis Casson, Ernest Hare, James 
Dale, Peter Rendall, Wanda Rotha, Rosalind 
Iden, and Eileen Barry are also in the com- 
pany, which will be joined by Ellen Pollock 
and Richard Goolden for productions of 
King Lear, As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night. With John Gielgud’s successful 
season at the Lyric nearby, Hammersmith 
becomes the Mecca for of Shakes- 
peare and the classics. 

Julius Casar, the play most often 
requested by people who write to the theatre, 
is to follow The Merchant of Venice, the 
very successful second production at the 
The play is to 
be produced by Hugh Hunt, with sets and 


of 


lovers 


Old Vic, on 24th February. 


Portrait by Vivienne 


Cover portrait 


Geraldine McEwan in For Better, For Worse 
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New York 
and the 


Portrait by Editta Sherman, 
costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, 
cast will include William Devlin, Paul 
Rogers, Robin Bailey, Douglas Campbell, 
William Squire and Helen Cherry. 

Other interesting forthcoming London 
productions include The Shrike, Joseph 
Kramm’s Pullitzer Prize play. Now on tour, 
The Shrike is presented by Jack Hylton and 
Sam Wanamaker, with Constance Cummings 
and Sam Wanamaker in the leading parts. 
Linnit and Dunfee are presenting The Man 
Upstairs, the new Patrick Hamilton play also 
at the moment on tour with Dennis Price, 
Marie Ney, Reginald Beckwith, David 
Hutcheson, Peggy Simpson and Winifred 
Braemar in the cast. 

Plays produced in the West End too late 
for review this month include Escapade at 
the St. jJames’s (which confirms Roger 
MacDougall as one of our most significant 
younger playwrights); The Devil Came from 
Dublin (Embassy); The Gift (St. Martin’s); 
and The Breadwinner (Arts). FS. 


Left: ISABEL JEANS 
who is starring with Clive Brook in Tennents’ all star 
revival of Oscar Wilde’s *‘ A Woman of No Import- 
ance’ openinz at the Savoy on 12th February for 
the Coronation season. The play, which opened a 
tour at Brighton on 26th January is directed by Michae! 
Benthall, and Loudon Sainthill has designed the scenery 
and costumes, ‘“‘ A Woman of No Importance" was 
first produced in 1893 at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
revived in 1907 and 1915. 
(Picture by 


Denis de Marney) 





‘* Dear 
Charles ”’ 


@ Yvonne Arnaud as 

Denise Darvel and 
Charles Goldner as Jan 
Letzaresco in Alan Mel- 
ville’s successful comedy 
at the New Theatre. Dear 
Charles is after Les 
Enfants d’Edouard, by 
Marc - Gilbert Sanvajon 
and Frederick Jackson. 
Other leading players in 
the cast are Garry Marsh, 
Gerard Heinz, Beatrice 
Varley, Paul Hansard, 
Michael Allan and Mary 
Holland. Dear Charles is 
reviewed on the follow- 

ing page. 




















‘“* The 
Man” 


@ Bernard Braden as 

Howard Wilton and 
Joan Miller as Mrs. Gillis 
in Peter Cotes’ produc- 
tion of Mel Dinelli’s 
thriller. The Man is play- 
ing to packed houses and 
at the time of going to 
press it is hoped to trans- 
fer to another theatre 
when the limited” run 
ends at Her Mayjesty’s. 


(Pictures by 
Houston-Rogers) 





New Shows Reviewed 


“ In the Picture ” (/rving) 

HIS pithily satirical late night revue 

devised and produced by lan Carmichael, 
the up-and-coming revue artist, is made 
much of by the small team, among whom 
Digby Wolfe and Rosaline Haddon give 
surprisingly finished performances in a, for 
them, new medium. James Ottoway, 
Anthony Hayes, Valerie Forrest and Joan 
Plowright were also lively and talented pro- 
tagonists, even where the material offered 
was not up to standard. 

Two items that stick in the memory are 
the sketch in which Rosaline Haddon 
appears as the receptionist of the “ C.T.C.,” 
in which lan Norrie bitingly guys London’s 
mushroom-like basement’ theatre clubs. 
Digby Wolfe made his biggest hit in * Cine- 
mania” (an amusing monologue by Kean 


Shaw and David Climie), as the slightly 
illiterate 
society. 


film 
F.S. 


secretary of a _ highbrow 


“ Remains to be Seen” (Her Majesty's) 

ERHAPS the most remarkable thing 

about Remains to be Seen is that it is 
the work of the authors of Call Me Madam 
and Life With Father, Messrs. Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. One would not 
expect it to prove as popular as those pieces 
but it is a drama with drums, set in New 
York, and one never knows. 

The scene is laid in the Park Avenue 
Apartment of one of those wealthy collec- 
tors for whose satisfaction rare volumes of 
pornographic interest cross the Atlantic 
from East to West. He has been found dead 





‘In the Picture "'—Irving, |6th December 
“Remains To Be Seen ’’—Her Majesty's, 
16th December 
“For Better, For Worse . . 
17th December 
(See pages 9 to 16) 
‘Dear Charles ’’—New, |8th December 
“ The Dancing Princesses ""—Embassy, | 8th 
December 
**Maria Marten ''—Arts, |9th Decerrber 
‘Beauty and the Beast "—Mercury, 22nd 
December 
“The Bewitching Witch "'—Boltons 
December 
‘Richard 1 °’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
December 
(See pages 23 to 28) 
“Ubu Roi "—Irving, 29th December 
** Cinderella "’ (Field Puppets) —Torch, 
30th December 
* The Man "'—Her 
December 
“Intimacy at Eight "—New Lindsey, 31st 
December 
“The Merchant of Venice 
January 


."—Comedy, 


23rd 


24th 


Majesty's, 30th 


"—Old Vic, 6th 











before the play opens and a patrolman on 
guard is uneasily dividing his attention be- 
tween a televised fight and the stimulating 
contents of the book-shelves. Much play is 
made with the patrolman’s fascination and 
Charles Farrell could not be bettered in the 
part. However, the main themes, much bat- 
tered, are murder most foul and love’s sweet 
song. The cast is rich in police—all heated 
over the question, who stuck the carver in 
the corpse? 

Hustled onto the scene on a flimsy pretext 
comes Diana Dors, delectable Miss Dors, the 
blondest of the blonde, and one begins to 
feel that the evening will be at least endur- 
able. It would be interesting to see Miss 
Dors sometime in a play of serious content 
and artistic worth. She seems to have been 
fated hitherto to be the bright spot in plays 
lacking these qualities. She is certainly the 
bright spot in this play. Dickie Henderson, 
Jnr., is effective as a drummer in love. 
Richard Bird's direction maintains the 
required noise and bustle. H.G.M. 


(This play was withdrawn after seven performances.) 


“ Dear Charles” (New) 


EAR Charles provides Yvonne Arnaud 

with a smoothly-running vehicle in the 
best French taste, skilfully adapted for the 
English market by the master-hand of Alan 
Melville. Mare - Gilbert Sauvajon and 
Frederick Jackson, authors of Les Enfants 
d’Edouard, on which Dear Charles is based, 
appear to have worked on an_ Ibsenish 
foundation with an _ egg-whisk. Denise 
Darvel, a successful woman of letters and 
lectures, has three delightful children but 
has never worn the chains of wedlock. Her 
children do not know this. Is not their 
gracious living-room dominated by a _ por- 
trait of “ Dear Charles”? And what is a 
man compared to an idea? 

“When the play opens, two of the children 
announce their engagements to marry into 
the same well-to-do and presumably ultra- 
respectable family. For the sake of a good 
comedy situation, the authors make Denise 
decide to move into matrimony and face 
“in-laws * on a common plane of respecta- 
bility. In the second Act, the three fathers 
of her three children arrive with magical 
promptitude and display their racial and 
temperamental differences in some _ very 
amusing scenes. Garry Marsh is excellent 
as the sound and solid English squire of 
limited outlook and few words. Gerald 
Heinz is discreet and rather decorative as a 





John Mills 


stars with Joan Greenwood and Cathleen Nesbitt in 
**The Uninvited Guest,” the new play by his wife, 
Mary Hayley Bell. Presented by Henry Sherek and 
directed by John Fernald, it will open at the King’s, 
Southsea, on 16th February, and come to the West 
End after visits to Nottingham, Blackpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham and Brighton. 


French racketeer who does not find it 
expedient to be tied down in any way. The 
biggest scope is allowed to Charles Goldner 
as a self-absorbed and effervescent Pole and 
he fills it to bursting with a comedy character 
study as finished as it is funny. Denise finds 
choice impossible and a third Act change 
rounds off the comedy in shapely fashion. 
Light-hearted Denise, whose clever brain 
created “ Charles,” has the character and 
charm that only Miss Arnaud could give 
her. The children are delightfully presented 
by Paul Hansard, Michael Allan and Mary 
Holland. Murray Macdonald has directed 
with a light touch and there is a lovely set 
of the “ Paris in Spring ” order, designed by 
Hutchinson Scott. H.G.M. 


“ Maria Marten ” (Arts) 

HIS delicious burlesque of the famous 

old melodrama proved an_ excellent 
Christmas show whose popularity earned a 
well-deserved extension. The audiences at 
the Arts rose spontaneously to the occasion, 
hissing the villain and applauding to the full 
the delightful songs which were interspersed 
in this tale of the innocent village maid 
seduced by a black-hearted villain. 


Eric Portman 
who heads the cast of Graham Greene's first play, 
* The Living Room,” which Donald Albery is present- 
ing at the Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, on 9th 
February. Peter Glenville directs and the décor is by 
Leslie Hurry. After Edinburgh, the play visits Glasgow, 
Blackpool, Brighton, Bournemouth and Birmingham 

before coming to London. 


Not the least of the attractions was the 
fact that all the characters in the play were 
able to sing with the greatest effect. Mr. 
Clunes’ imaginative production made full 
use of some astonishing scenic effects, 
including a railway engine which, approach- 
ing from the far distance, thundered across 
the stage, a spectacular fire in which a 
cottage was burnt to the ground before your 
eyes and a thrilling roof-top chase. Mark 
Dignam was a most convincing William 
Corder and Sonia Williams the most inno- 
cent of ill-used maidens. Dudley Jones 
played four parts and there was William 
Dickie to add to the vocal glories. FS. 


“ The Dancing Princesses ” (Embassy) 


HE Dancing Princesses, adapted by 
Francis Dillon from the story set down 

by the Brothers Grimm, makes the kind of 
entertainment one felt cheated of when, as a 
child, one was taken to a pantomime called 
after a fairy-story and filled with gruff men 
in petticoats and ladies in tights. Here is 
an enchanting story so honestly and sensi- 
tively expressed on the stage that the old 
nostalgic sadness of magic casements comes 
back. Sadness is a beautiful mood and not 

(Continued overleaf) 





easy to convey rightly. The princesses can 
do this; especially Sheila Manahan as the 
eldest princess. The mood owes much to 
Laurence Payne’s direction and the décor 
by Stephen Doncaster. Comicality abounds 
at the court of the King, but perhaps the 
best comic scene is the Army Rehabilitation 
Centre, where we first meet the soldier who 
is destined to discover the princesses’ secret. 
Instead of an old soldier, worn out and 
disabled, we have a trim young sergeant who 
can sing a good song as it should be sung. 
Alwyne Whatsley was a popular favourite 
in this heroic part. Margot van der Burgh 
appeared in two important and strongly 
contrasted réles and was effective in each. 
Doubling, indeed, was an order of the day 
and a talented company was kept very busy. 
H.G.M. 


“ Beauty and the Beast ” (Mercury) 
N Nicholas Stuart Gray’s now popular 
version of Beauty and the Beast, which 
was presented over Christmas, the Beast’s 
distressful affliction is the work of an irres- 
ponsible wizard named Hodge, whom Hugh 
Pryse endowed with a spinsterish mixture 
of diffidence and smug content which might 
become a water-diviner or a pianoforte-tuner. 
A plump little green dragon with a long, 


spikey tail attended him. Christine Finn 
was active in this réle and was much 
esteemed by an 8-year-old whom I sounded 
on the matter. Jane Griffiths made a placid 
and kindly Beauty in a Kate Greenaway 
style. Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon was 
simple and pleasant. Magic acted like the 
dice in the game of Snakes and Ladders, 
sending us forward and setting us back, and 
perhaps 2} hours is rather long for a 
children’s play. H.G.M. 


“ The Bewitching Witch ” (Boltons) 
HIS Christmas production offered as “ A 
Musical Fantasy for Tired Critics and 
Sophisticated Children” could be more 
briefly described as “the end.” The short 
story of the witch who invaded a modern 
house and was mortalised in order to marry 
a young man she found therein came over 
a thin house like a whiff of stale whimsey. 
A work of patience uninspired, it demanded 
patience from its audience and people do 
not willingly enter a theatre to have their 
patience tested. The unlucky child I took 
with me was not amused. It is a pleasure 
to record, however, that Philip Sherman’s 
ability to enforce attention triumphed even 
over this material. H.G.M. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Anne: When did | say ** Yes"’? Tony: You didn't, but I guessed 
Leslie Phillips as Tony and Geraldine McEwan as Anne, in the opening scene. 


“For Better.’For Worse...” 


at the Comedy 


HIS likeable domestic comedy by Arthur Watkyn looks like changing 

the bad luck suffered by the Comedy Theatre since the successful run 

of “ On Monday Next” some three years ago. “ For Better, For Worse...” 

has, indeed, most of the ingredients that make for « light comedy success 

in this country: a topical theme, good clean humour, and in Geraldine 

McEwan an appealing and talented young comedy actress who richly 

deserves the stardom that has come her way in so short a time. The 

topical theme, of course, is the current struggle of hopeful newly-weds to 

acquire a home, though Anne and Tony, with their slender resources, 

p could be accounted lucky by present day standards to have found an 

re empty flat at all, however bijou, and at such a reasonable rental! Leslie 

by Phillips partners the irresistible Geraldine McEwan with commendable skill, 

while the others in the cast give clever support, ensuring that no possible 

laughs are lost in an evening of considerable amusement. John Counsell 

Marne directs. The stage settings are designed by George Ramon, with costumes 
by Josephine Clinch. 
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Denis 
de 





Tony: im sorry, sir, it went down 
the wrong way 


Tony has an embarrassing 
moment when he tries to 
impress his future parents-in- 
law. (Left: Tom Macaulay 
as Mr. Purves and Gwynne 
Whitby as Mrs. Purves.) 


Debenham: This is your kitchen 
all in two feet by four 


A fortnight later Anne and 
Tony are viewing an empty 
one-roomed flat. The rather 
off-hand agent introduces 
them to the “ kitchen.” 


(Anthony Sharp as Peter 
Debenham.) 


Tony: He wants £20 for the fittings 


The first snag arises when 

Mr. Debenham mentions a 

charge for the fittings. Tony, 

just down from the Univer- 

sity, needless to say, does not 
possess £20. 





While Tony and Anne are 
thinking it out, Mrs. Deten- 
ham (Polly Elwes) appears 
to announce that’ tweniy’ 
people are waiting to see the 
flat. The Debenhams live 
upstairs and they tell Anne 
and Tony to make up their 
minds in five minutes. 


Anne: It's quite simple Tell the 
Bank you're drawing a cheque 
for £20 and you thought they'd 
like to know 


Anne feels that they'd better 

take the flat and artlessly 

suggests Tony should ring 
his bank manager. 


Mr. Purves That horse of yours, 
Tony it won! 


Tony had already in desper- 
ation given Mr. [iebenham 
a cheque he knew would not 
be honoured, but the situ- 
ation is saved when Mr. and 
Mrs. Purves bring news that 
Tony has had a lucky win. 





Anne We can only ask fifteen to the 
wedding 
Tony That's eighty-five presents we're 
missing 


A week later the young couple are 

seeing the furniture into the flat. 

It is soon obvious they have bought 

too much. Meantime they discuss 

the thorny problem of the wed- 
ding guests to be invited. 


Below Anne: Now the table will go where 
the armchair won't be when my husband's 
moved it 


Anne gives the lugubrious furniture 

men some rather incoherent in- 

structions. (Stanley Rose and Syd 
Railton as Fred and Alf) 





Mrs. Doyle: Dinner party in ‘ere! Where 
are you going to put ‘em? 


Anne prepares for her first dinner 

party since her marriage, while 

Mrs. Doyle (Dandy Nichols), the 
daily char, looks on. 


Below Medlicott: You've got an obstruc- 
tion in your waste pipe 


The plumber arrives to clear out 

the tea leaves from the waste pipe 

at a most inconvenient moment. 
(Charles Lamb as Medlicott) 








Tony arrives from the office during an altercation between Mrs. Debenham and Anne. 
It had all arisen over Anne’s complaint about the water dripping through the ceiling from 


the Debenhams’ flat. 


Below Tony Are you sure this is the tin opener? 


Mr. Debenham now puts in an appearance 

to complain about the noise when Tony is 

struggling to open a tin for the forthcoming 
party. 


Below: Tony: Blast the smalls! Aren't we ever clean? 


Chaos ensues at the moment when Anne’s 

mother rings up. It transpires that Anne 

had made a mistake: her mother is expecting 
them for dinner. 











Tony: Gin for you, darling? Anne: Not for me, thanks 
In an effort to bury the hatchet Anne has invited the Debenhams for a coffee. 


offers them a drink, only to find that the bottle is nearly empty. 


Debenham Do 
we by any 
chance shake 
hands? 


Tony and 
Anne had 
imagined the 
Debenhams 
owned the 
building, and 
now find they 
are in fact 
moving out of 
the flat up- 
Stairs because 
they cannot 
afford it! The 
realisationthat 
they are all in 
the same boat 
thaws the at- 
mosphere im- 
mediately. 





Furniture Man (Keneth Riddington): Four pounds ten, guv . . . or the whole furniture goes in the van 


Mr. and Mrs. Purves arrive in time to meet the furniture man Tony and Anne 
are trying to avoid. 





Mr. and Mrs. Purves: Cheers to them both! 
The happy ending. Having paid the debt, Mr. Purves offers Tony a better job. 
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A Superlative 
Shylock 
by Eric Johns 


A PPLAUSE at the Old Vic during the 
fA action of the play is usually taboo, yet 
when Paul Rogers, as Shylock, makes his 
dramatic exit in the Trial Scene in the 
current production of The Merchant of 
Venice, after his intensely exciting duel with 
Portia, the house breaks into spontaneous 
applause which no one resents. It is just a 
way of paying tribute to one of our most 
accomplished character actors enjoying his 
most triumphant success to date. 

Mr. Rogers is the latest to join a proces- 
sion of mighty predecessors, who all made 
their mark as Shylock—they include Kean, 
Phelps, Macklin, Booth, Irving, Tree, Forbes- 
Robertson, Moscovitch, Gielgud, Wolfit and 
Valk. It is not easy to hold one’s own in 
the glare of so illustrious a past, but Mr 
Rogers gives us a realistic Shylock that must 
not be missed at any cost. 

This young man believes that every actor 
must work out his own individual interpre- 
tation of a part, no matter how it may have 
been treated in the past. To ape an earlier 
interpretation is to court disaster, but for all 
that, Mr. Rogers read all he could about 
former Shylocks and found himself agreeing 
with Kean and Macklin that he should wear 
a black wig and beard. He feels that Shy- 
lock is no older than fifty; though referred 
to as Old Shylock in the play, the age of 
fifty was considered elderly in Elizabethan 
times. 

The Rogers Shylock is no greybeard. He 
is a terrifying human being, a villain and a 
murdering blackguard, who never at any 
point tries to win the sympathy of the 
audience. The actor is conscious of Shy- 
lock once having been a young and wealthy 
Jew, passionately in love with his wife, Leah. 
His life was clouded with tragedy when Leah 
died, leaving only their daughter Jessica to 
keep him company, He became desperately 
lonely, though he adored Jessica, whom he 
ruled with a rod of iron. His business 
became his one interest in life and he 
turned all his energies towards making it a 
great success. Such is Shylock’s background. 
Life did not treat him kindly, nor did per- 
secution help him to love Christians any 
the more. 


Paul Rogers as Shylock 


Some actors have played Shylock as a 
comedy character. Paul Rogers admits that 
the Trial Scene could be played most 
amusingly in the style of Max Bygraves, but 
it would be far from what Shakespeare 
intended. The Merchant of Venice is really 
a romantic fairy story about Portia and 
Bassanio, yet in the middle of this enchant- 
ing fable Shakespeare has placed Shylock, a 
terrifying, realistic figure drawn in quite a 
different style from the other characters in 
the play. The structure of the speeches 
gives no indication that Shakespeare inten- 
ded Shylock to be a comedian. There are 
flashes of comedy, but it is not the comedy 
of the red nosed clown. It takes the form 
of cruel observations on the failings of 
humanity. It provokes bitter rather than 
belly laughter. 

The play would fall to pieces, in the 
opinion of Mr. Rogers, if Shylock were 
played for comedy. What nasty, gory fun 
it would be, in any case, smacking of the 
bull-ring! With Shylock treated as a comic 
character, the play would be in rather bad 
taste, but it takes on quite a different aspect 
when the Jew is presented as a real person, 
dominated by a terrifying obsession. 

The question of accent cropped up during 
rehearsals and Hugh Hunt, the producer, 
felt that some suggestion of one would help 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


“ Ubu Roi ” (/rving) 

CURIOUS ritual was perpetrated on 

29th December and some following 
evenings when Ubu Roi by Alfred Jarry, 
translated from the French by Barbara 
Wright, was presented in masks in a pro- 
duction by William Jay, who supervised 
from the top of a pair of steps in front of 
the platform and read out the stage direc- 
tions. The claim that the play is a kind of 
Polish Lady Precious Stream fails because, 
whereas the Chinese play was delicate this 
French one is disgusting, being a crude 
Punch and Judy treatment of the Macbeth 
theme, abounding in coarse expressions and 
lacking literary value of any discoverable 
kind. It is said that, although this play has 
never before been seen in England, it has, 
Since its first production in Paris in 1896, 
been regularly performed throughout the 
Continent. This matter of regular perform- 
ance contaminates the text, which introduces 
with such monotony and frequency a healthy 
exercise regularly performed but never 
mentioned by adults in good health that the 
need of masks to spare the speakers’ blushes 
was dire. 

The masks, by Kay Cormack, were white 
with black markings and crudely grotesque. 
Pere Ubu, by far the longest part, was clearly 
and dramatically spoken by Anthony Twite, 
who was alone in an attempt to maintain 
marionette style in movement. 

On the second night a crapulous person 
in the small audience had a word the trans- 
lator had not used and this he bawled two 
or three times before going out and slam- 
ming the door. H.G.M. 


* Cinderella ” (New Torch) 

HE Field Puppets performed thrice daily 

during January. Cinderella as a panto- 
mime by puppets was a pleasing novelty. 
The inserted Teddy Bears’ picnic, with the 
familiar music, seemed the most popular 
item with the children who filled the small 
auditorium at the Press matinee. They were 
also agog when the Fairy Godmother 
appeared but during love scenes they were 
restless, treating them as adults do an 
interval. 

The English are never such skilful mani- 
pulators of marionettes as are continentals 
and these Cinderella characters moved better, 
remembering this, than one would expect. 
Their costumes varied from shabby to ade- 
quate. Their voices were good but the 
recording machinery sounded weary. 

H.G.M. 


“ The Man” (Her Majesty's) 


EL DINELLI’S drama, which Peter 
Cotes directed and presented, is not a 
play in the ordinary sense of the word, as 
it lacks plot and offers no pleasure. Its 
exact study of a contemporary problem is 
documentary rather than imaginative but the 
nature of the problem has been exploited 
for Grand Guignol effects. 

What was destined to be Mrs. Gillis’s last 
day on earth was passed in her house in 
an unfashionable suburb of a large Ameri- 
can city alone with an unknown young man 
whom she had engaged to polish her floors. 
Never has been the importance of references 
more terribly demonstrated. The peculiari- 
ties of the young man would have warned 
many women but Mrs. Gillis had a cheerful 
outlook. The situation is prolonged with 
cat-and-mouse effect by the man’s periods of 
amnesia. He is a full study and Bernard 
Braden gives a faithful representation of an 
unhappy, self-pitying Ishmaelite. Joan Miller 
wonderfully conveys first the generous feel- 
ings and later the suppressed terror of 
doomed Mrs. Gillis. 

There is nothing much for anybody else 
to do but the brief appearances of Joy 
Rodgers and four other members of the cast 
add a semblance of likelihood to the situ- 
ation, whilst they also suggest loopholes in 
it. The pleasure which the sight of a live 
spaniel in a play would ordinarily yield an 
English audience is rather marred by fear 
for the poor brute’s fate. If they tell them- 
selves, “ It is only a play,” they spoil the 
prepared effects but they are left with the 
fundamental problem, a very disturbing one, 
on which the author has based his work. 

H.G.M. 


“Intimacy at Eight” (New 
HIS revue which opened on 31st Decem- 


Lindsey) 
ber, is certainly a winner. Not a dull 
moment, and the speed with which item 
succeeds item is breath-taking. One could 
see this show several times with increasing 
enjoyment. There is a wide range of topical 
subjects all very wittily handled. Among 
twenty-nine numbers it is difficult to make 
a choice for special praise. I very much 
enjoyed “ There’s Gold in Them Thar Hills ” 
which Eunice Gayson and Charles Ross put 
over very amusingly. More ambitious turns, 
engaging the whole company. were “ Him- 
mel” by Richard Vosburgh. guying the 
escape theme; Somerset Maugham’s “ Rain ” 
Americanised; Mrs. Dale during the Restor- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Whispers from the 


HARLES MORGAN'S play. The River 
Line, still running successfully at the 
Strand Theatre, brings young John West- 
brook the West-End recognition he deserves, 
as one of the most compelling actors of his 
generation. Probably the tallest player on 
our stage, he learned his job thoroughly in 
repertory at Amersham, where he played 
some two hundred parts of every sort and 
kind before making his West-End debut at 
the Princes in that ill-fated Chinese musical 
play, The Nightingale. Later he had heart- 
breakingly short runs in Priestley’s Summer 
Day’s Dream and the light comedy, Sweet- 
hearts and Wives. 

His luck changed when The River Line 
called for an unusually tall actor to play the 
part of Heron. Young Westbrook was free 
to accept the engagement and exactly ful- 
filled the author’s requirements. Heron more 
than made up for the actor’s earlier dis- 
appointments because the entire play pivots 
on this pagt, written in such a way that the 
audience are conscious of the character all 
evening, even though he only appears in the 
second act. Mr. Westbrook’s unforgettable 
performance gives him a chance to prove 
his power as an actor able to sway the 
intellect and emotions with equal facility. 

By the time Heron makes his entrance the 
audience are agog to see him, his personality 
and philosophy, and the lasting effect they 
have had on their lives, being the main topic 
of conversation among his friends through- 
out the first act. A flash-back in the second 
act reveals Heron hiding in a disused granary 
while escaping from German-occupied terri- 
tory. Being suspected by some of his 
colleagues as an enemy agent, he is ruth- 
lessly killed by them. The third act brings 
the audience back to the time of the first 
and Heron is discussed still further. 

“When I was invited to play this unique 
part,” reflected Mr. Westbrook, “I was 
rather frightened wt the responsibility of 
creating a Charles Morgan character. As 
Heron is built up to such an extent before 
he is seen, I realised that it would not be 
easy to live up to the audience’s expectations 
when I finally appeared. I was only too 
conscious of the fact that unless I succeeded 
in convincing the audience in the granary 
scene, the last act, when Heron comes under 
discussion again, would fall flat. When we 
started our prior-to-London tour it soon 
became evident that I need not have worried 
as audiences were caught up in the power 


Wings 


by Looker-on 


John Westbrook as Heron 


of the writing and immediately became aware 
of the author's intention. 

“It is more than gratifying to see a play 
of such intellectual depth become a popular 
success, yet not really surprising, since apart 
from writing a highly dramatic story, which, 
in itself, would be enough for nine writers 
out of ten to make into a success, Charles 
Morgan has used the play as a vehicle to 
express a philosophy which must be a com- 
fort to many in these troubled times. 

“ Briefly Heron believes that any spiritual 
thing, whether it be a work of art or a 
human life is indestructible. He writes a 
poem, and because it is a rule of the escape 
organisation not to carry anything written, 
he burns it. The loss does not disturb him 
because he knows that if the world is 
intended to have his poem, then it will 
receive it; if not through him, then through 
another channel. His poem may be burnt, 
his body may be killed, but he knows it is 
not within human power to destroy either 
his poetry or his life. There may be a 
temporary physical loss, but it is, in fact, 
a loss without losing. To a world living 
continually under the threat of physical 
destruction, this belief must surely be of 
profound importance. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Le Lae des Cygnes° e e e the new production 


at Covent Garden 





CENES from the new production of 

**Le Lac des Cygnes,”’ which had its 
first performance on 18th December at the 
Gala Performance given before Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, and 
Her Royal Highness, Princess Margaret. 

Th's is thought by many to be the most 
briliant of the Sadler's Wells Company's 
revivals to date. Leslie Hurry’s décor is 
immeasurably more effective than his pre- 
vious well-known décor for this ballet. 
Frederick Ashton hus contributed two new 
dances; the Neapolitan pas-de-deux in Act 
Ill being a particularly delightful addition. 
Another brilliant feature is the stage light- 
ing, which adds so much to the haunting 
atmosphere of a faultless production. 

The scene above is from Act I, with 
Pamela May (right) as the Princess Mother. 
Left: Beryl! Grey as Odette and John Field 
as Prince Siegfried in Act Il. Facing page 
A glimpse of the richly mediaeval Act IT 
(top) and right: another moment from Act 
Ill, show ng Beryl Grey as Odile, John Field 
as the Prince and Alfred Rodrigues as 
Von Rothbart. 


(Pictures by Baron) 








A Superlative Shylock ( ond) 

the part, though Shakespeare has not written 
the lines to suggest that they should be 
spoken with any pronounced accent. The 
Venetians in the play speak conventional 
English, so Shylock in this production speaks 
his lines with a slight Hebrew rhythm, 
which Mr. Rogers devised after being taken 
to a synagogue to familiarise himself with 
the cadence of Hebrew speech. It is just 
sufficient to establish the fact that the Christ- 
ians and the Jews in the play belong to 
totally different worlds, 

Shylock’s outward appearance is unaffec- 
ted by the Old Vic's decision to stage this 
production of The Merchant of Venice in 
the Age of Reason. Roger Furse has 
designed the most flattering and colourful 
costumes for all the cast and the fact that 
Portia and Nerissa don full bottomed wigs 
for the Trial Scene makes their transforma- 
tion more convincing than usual. Shylock 
continues to wear the traditional Jewish 
costume we have come to expect of him. 

When watching Paul Rogers play Shylock 
one senses that it gives him more satisfaction 
than any other part he has yet played. It 
has probably meant harder work and more 
intensive study, but having so obviously 
achieved all that he set out to do, his per- 
formance becomes unusually exciting and 
exhilarating to watch. He will be very sad 


when the last curtain falls on this produc- 
tion and he has to put his Shylock away in 


cotton wool. But it must be preserved at all 
costs. It is a masterly Shakespearean per- 
formance. Like Gielgud’s Hamlet and 
Wolfit’s Lear, it must be brought out of store 
from time to time to be enjoyed by a public 
eager for the best our theatre can offer. 





Whispers from the Wings (( ond.) 

“One of Heron’s companions on _ the 
escape route is sure that he is going to be 
killed. He sees death as a going out into 
a cold and lonely darkness. Heron, who 
has no doubts about the nature of death, 
assures the boy that he sees it as a recall 
to a light and a sanity, to a state of grace 
and innocence such as children know and 
flashes of which can sometimes be seen by 
all of us. 

“* But there’s no proof,’ says the boy. 

“In the last act of the play, several years 
after Heron has been horribly and violently 
done to death, his spirit returns to speak 
through his half-sister to those friends who 
saw him die. He speaks of blame and 
forgiveness, of debts and credits. ‘I let 
them go. They went quite naturally, as sleep 


goes when one wakes or waking goes when 
one sleeps, easily and simply . . . without 
wrench, without struggle —loss without 
losing.” 

“| am quite sure that it is this conviction, 
this absolute certainty expressed in the action 
of the play that people who see it find so 
deeply satisfying. One of them wrote to me, 
‘To see THE RIVER LINE is not only to 
see a brilliant and exciting play, but to enjoy 
a spiritual experience. The same can, of 
course, be said of all great works of art, 
and it is the interpretative artist’s joyful 
privilege to have a part in making such an 
experience possible.” 





New Shows Reviewed (Cond) 


ation; and two wholly delightful numbers, 
one full of the essence of Sartre and the 
other full of the essence of E.N.S.A. The 
book is by Peter Myers, Alec Graham and 
David Climie with music by John Pritchett, 
Ronald Cass and Norman Dannett. The 
producer is John Regan and the musical 
director Ronald Cass. These are well-known 
names in revue. Some of the players were 
comparatively new. In addition to the two 
already mentioned, there were Leslie 
Crowther (a great success), Peter Felgate, 
Ron Moodie, Dilys Lay, Joan Sims and 
Vilma Ann Leslie. H.G.M. 


“The Merchant of Venice” (Old Vic) 


HE popularity of The Merchant of 

Venice is sufficient to ignore as well as 
account for the high-brow reaction against 
it. The present revival should delight even 
those who have seen many previous revivals. 
Either Hugh Hunt, the producer, or Roger 
Furse, the designer, had the good idea of 
depicting the action in the 18th century, 
where it settles with a most authentic air. 
And why not? When Garrick played, every 
educated Englishman knew Venice as well as 
all Englishmen now claim to know Paris. 
The scene takes a small section of one of 
the pictures by Canaletto or Guardi and 
magnifies it until the small figures become 
life-size. This is exciting. They speak, and 
we are astonished how loud the voices 
sound. 

Venice is excellent; but both plots—the 
bond and the caskets—take their rise in 
Belmont. For the present purpose, Belmont 
takes its rise, as in a lift from basement to 
Ground Floor, in the form of a white, cigar- 
shaped pavilion on the fore-stage, ingenious 
but not very attractive. The two plots are 


(Continued on page 35) 
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PAUL SCOFIELD as Richard II. 


oe Richard il 7”? at the Lyric, Hammersmith 


OHN Gielgud’s season at the Lyric, Ham- 


mersmith, opened on 24th December 
with a revival of “ Richard II.” 

The réle of Richard is, of course, closely 
associated with Mr. Gielgud’s own career 
as actor (both in Shakespeare’s play and in 
the brilliantly successful “ Richard of Bor- 
deaux,” by the late Gordon Daviot). How- 
ever, on this occasion, the part of the king 
is played by Paul Scofield, one of our most 
outstanding young actors who, at the age of 
thirty, has already made a deep impression 
in a number of leading West End rdles. This 
is his first appearance as Richard, and is 
another milestone in a promising career. His 
most moving acting on the occasion of 
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Pictures by Angus McBean 


Richard’s return from Ireland and in the 
deposition scene will not easily be forgotten. 

The play will have its last performance 
on 7th kebruary, and will be followed by 
“ The Way of the World ” on 19th February. 
Meantime “ Richard Il” has been breaking 
all box office records at Hammersmith, and 
Mr. Gielgud’s season seems all set for a 
brilliant success. 

John Gielgud’s direction of the opening 
production has aroused much interest for its 
intellectual approach. Rarely has the play 
been more beautifully spoken. 

The costumes by Loudon Sainthill proved 
most attractive, but the gilt set, while no 
doubt designed to offset the small stage, was 
not always so successful in its effect. 





bu ngoroke: Lhou aft a traitor and a muscreant 


The opening scene in which Mowbray and Bolingbroke accuse each other of treason. 

L-R: John Whiting as Lord Marshal; Paul Daneman as Thomas Mowbray; Basil Henson 

as Bushy; Edward Mulhare as Bagot; Nicholas Amer as Green; Paul Scofield as Richard 
and Eric Porter as Henry Bolingbroke. 


Below: Gaunt: Sister, farewell, I must go to 
Coventry As much good stay with thee as go 
with me! 

John of Gaunt, the King’s uncle (Herbert 

Lomas) takes leave of the Duchess of 

Gloucester (Veronica Turleigh). 


Below: Gaunt: God in thy good cause make thee 


prosperous 
Gaunt bestows his 


blessing on his son, 


Bolingbroke, before the fight with Mowbray. 











Gaunt: This land of such dear 
souls, this dear dear land, 
Dear for her _ reputation 
through the world, 

Is now leas’d out, I die pro- 
nouncing UH, 

Like to a tenement or pelting 
farm 


The dying Gaunt laments 
the tragedy of England 
under a profligate King. 
Left: Richard Words- 
worth as Edmund of 
Langley. 


Queen: How fares our noble 
uncle, Lancaster’? 


Richard and his Queen 

(Joy Parker) are sum- 

moned to the bedside of 
Gaunt. 











Mowbray: But what thou 
. God, thou, and I 

do know; 
And all too soon, I 
fear, the King shall rue 


Richard has stopped 
the fight and passed 
sentence of banish- 
ment on Mowbray 
and Bolingbroke. 





Richard surrenders 
his sword to the 
Earl of Northum- 
berland (Brewster 
Mason). Boling- 
broke is on. the 
extreme right, and 
also in the picture 
are John Bennett 
as Henry Percy, 
Geoffrey Taylor as 
Lord Willoughby 
and David Yates 
as Lord Ross. 


Richard: What 
must the king do 
now? Must he 
submit? 


The scene fol- 
lowing the 
King’s defeat 
after his return 
from Ireland. 
Standing with 
the King is the 
Duke of An- 
merle (Leo 
Ciceri). 














Lady: Madam, I'll sing 
Queen: ‘Tis well that thou has cause; 

But thou should’st please me better, would’st thou weep 
The unhappy Queen with /eft the Duchess of York 
(Gillian Webb) and right her lady - in - waiting 

(Jennifer Wright). 





Gardener: Hold thy peace: 
He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf 


The gardeners discuss the downfall of 
the King (L-R: Paul Hardwick, Geoffrey 
Bayldon and James Wellman). 


Below: Richard: Now mark me, how I will undo myself 


The deposition scene. 





Bolingbroke rl 
make a voyage to 
the Holy Land. 
To wash this 
blood off from 
my guilty hand 


The final scene 
of the play. 
The body of 
Richard has 
been brought to 
Bolingbroke, 
now King Henry 
IV,.by the assa- 
sin, Sir Pierce 
of Exton (Paul 
Hardwick, /eft). 





Richard: Let me unkiss the oath ‘twixt thee and mx 
And yet not so. for with a kiss “twas made 


The moving farewell scene between Richard and 
his Queen when they meet in a street on his 
way to the Tower. 











Right: Bette Davis in the * Roll Along, Sadie,’’ number 
from the Broadway revue, ** Two’s Company.” 
(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


‘ig Hollywood were to make a motion 
picture technicolorising the adventures 
that befall one of its top stars on her 
return to Broadway, the temptation to follow 
the Bette Davis story—and her trials and 
terrors with the musical revue, Two’s Com- 
pany—would be almost irresistible, but get- 
ting audiences to believe it might prove 
another story. One more case of truth being 
stranger than fiction. 

It all started with a phone call. The scenic 
designer, Ralph Alswang, from the offices 
of theatrical producers, James Russo and 
Michael Ellis, in New York, was speaking to 
his friend, actor Gary Merrill, Miss Davis’ 
husband, about leaving the lotus land and 
returning to Broadway for a play. His pic- 
ture contract made this impossible and as 
the call was about to be charged off to pre- 
production expenses, one of the producers, 


Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent ... . 


a former stage manager, prompted, “Ask 
him if Bette would like to appear in a 
revue.” Imagine the to-do and heightening 
of hopes when the relayed question brought 
forth an affirmative response. 

Immediately shipped out to Hollywood 
was one Charles Sherman, a sketch writer, 
who was extremely successful in the days of 
Ziegfeld and George White but whose name 
has been missing for many years as author 
of any produced musical. For several hours, 
it is reported, he “sold” Miss Davis into 
appearing in his revue, Two's Company, 
mainly by ad-libbing sketches, ideas for 
sketches and ideas for comedy songs, for 
very little, if any, of his revue had found its 
way on to paper. Obviously Mr. Sherman 
must be one of the great unheard of enter- 
tainers and salesmen of our time. 

Contracts were duly signed but the Broad- 
way brigade refused to believe it. If Miss 
Davis were to return to the stage, it would 
be in a straight play, they reasoned, and 
certainly only under top auspices: a name 
management that could protect her with a 
first rate director and author. The producers, 
Russo and Ellis, finally had to exhibit the 


Mawby Green 


signed contract on television to convince the 
doubting Thomases. 

Then came the enormous task of assemb- 
ling the revue and raising the necessary 
monies to mount it. Vernon Duke came in 
aS composer, Ogden Nash as lyricist and 
Jerome Robbins as choreographer, while 
Charles Sherman sat down to prove he could 
be as funny with the written word as the 
oral. Several months later and all set to 
go, Hollywood director, Jules Dassin, was 
signed to direct the sketches and almost 
immediately found himself wanting substan- 
tial changes made in what he had to put on 
stage. The eve of Miss Davis arrival in 
New York with husband, children, murse 
in tow, found the author and director locked 
in a hotel room battling it out. But from 
the lack of rumours, rehearsals must have 
gone along smoothly with Miss Davis 
lavishly granting interviews between one- 
two-three kick practise. 

A trip half way across the country for the 
out-of-town opening followed. This, to 
keep the Broadway brigade from backbiting 
the production before it hit New York. The 
very first number on the very first night in 





Echoes from Broadway (( onid.) 

Detroit and the most dramatic thing possible 
happened: Bette Davis fainted. A couple 
of cases of near heart failure struck the 
producers, but the Davis recovered and true 
to tradition the show went on. The wire 
services carried the story and reported a 
successful opening. The brigade, shocked 
at this blow to their life-sustaining, hate- 
success neurosis, hopefully waited for 
* Variety's” review, only to be plunged into 
further frustration and despair to see a hit 
predicted. But then a bad case of laryngitis 
struck the star, forcing the cancellation of 
several performances, and the brigade was 
temporarily cheered up, and when the bot- 
tom dropped out of the box office on the 
third week in Detroit, they became as high 
as any shot of heroin could have sent them, 
for this was the best indication that Two's 
Company was in trouble—bad trouble. 
Hurrah! Confirmation arrived with whole- 
sale cast changes and hurry calls to some 
of the theatre’s top showmen to go west at 
the management's expense to view the revue 
and possibly be persuaded to do a salvage 
job on it. Joshua .Logan, George Abbott, 
Moss Hart, were some of those who caught 
a performance on its tour, but once seen, all 
found themselves tied up with previous 


commitments. 
As the disaster bell was beginning to toll, 


Miss Davis’ laryngitis was beginning to in- 
flame and terror struck in the hearts of the 
producers, director, author, etc.! Would 
Bette Davis open in New York? From one 
of those midnight rehashings of what’s- 
wrong-with-the-show, a decision was reached 
to place a secret phone call to one of the 
top agents to see who could replace Bette 
if . The following morning all the New 
York columnists were hinting Martha Raye 
was standing by. 

The tension was rising. The Broadway 
opening was just a week away—new material 
was desperately needed—an over-all super- 
visor for the production, ditto—and the 
doubts as to Bette Davis ever anpearing in 
New York growing. Things couldn't get 
much worse so they turned for the better. 
John Murray Anderson, riding the crest with 
his New Faces triumph, found himself en- 
meshed in pulling Two's Company together. 
Arnold Horwitt, who several seasons back 
authored a successful revue of his own, 
Make Mine Manhattan, was writing new 
sketches and the popular comedian—at least 
with the critics—David Burns, was to take 
a featured réle. A postponement of the New 
York opening was needed to allow the new 


material to be inserted and rehearsed but this 
was impossible for the show was sold out 
weeks in advance to theatre parties. This 
problem was neatly solved—for a_ short 
while, anyway— with the management’s 
announcement Two's Company would open 
on schedule but the critics would not be 
invited to attend until a week later, by which 
time the changes would have been made. All 
the reviewers agreed to this unusual pro- 
cedure save one, and he, unfortunately, 
happened to be the most powerful. He 
simply stated that if an opening were taking 
place his newspaper would have to cover it: 
it was news, it was a story. The Deus Ex 
Machina for this one was Miss Davis’ phy- 
sician. Her throat was so bad, he said, he 
couldn't allow her to open for at least a 
week. Having had the foresight to take out 
insurance with Lloyds on their star’s health, 
the management saved the week's receipts. 

Another seven days of rehearsals and 
terror in the sick room, Opening night in 
New York and there was Bette Davis on 
stage. Now if Hollywood were to go through 
with this story, the ovation that greeted the 
star on her first entrance would be doubled 
or tripled at the final curtain and her show 
a great, great triumph. But life refuses to 
follow a Hollywood scenario—to Holly- 
wood’s consternation—and most of the 
reviews were so-so. The songs and sketches 
were not much liked and Miss Davis’ talent 
for the musical stage was not much appre- 
ciated, although all bowed low to her 
willingness to try and satisfy. 

Her first number was a song and dance 
routine, “Turn Me Loose On Broadway,” 
and if ever we had the sympathetic feeling 
during the tryout turmoil of “ What has 
Bette Davis let herself in for?” it turned to 
“What have we let ourself in for?” This 
was the Hollywood grande dame letting her 
hair down by proving she'll never put a 
chorus girl out of work. An evening of this 
would be impossible and apparently the 
management knew it too, for this was the 
worst and they got it over with first. For 
the rest of the evening they concentrated 
on the one joke of putting the screen’s great 
lady into the most incongruous disguises! 
a hill-billy with blackened teeth, a slatternly 
house drudge, and an overdressed Sadie 
Thompson. Though elementary in _ its 
humour, this made for better viewing, for 
whatever Miss Davis lacked in timing and 
finesse, she counterbalanced with _ spirit, 
humility and an eagerness to please that was 
completely winning. Her two best numbers, 
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Vienna’s Opera 
House is 
Rising Again 


by B H Dobbyn 


Right: Vienna Opera House 
—the auditorium following 
its destruction. 


ROM the tragic, burnt-out ruin of 1945, 
the Vienna Opera House is slowly rising 
again. But it will be a few more years 
before the most famous opera in the world 
returns to its traditional home in the Ring, 
beside the busy Karntnerstrasse, from its 
temporary exile in the nearby Theater an der 
Wien. 

1953 should have provided the hoped-for 
reopening date. Now, shortages of finance, 
labour and materials have made even 1954 
uncertain. 

“When completed, the new Opera House 
should rank as the most modern in the 
world,” Dr. Karl Waska, State official super- 
vising the reconstryction, told me when ] 
visited him recently in his office in the 
House. 

Covering the walis and stacked high on 
his desk were the detailed plans for the res- 
toration. On the walls, too, were photo- 
graphs of the auditorium as it was when 
Vienna was at the height of her musical 
fame and beside them others showing it as 
it stood a smouldering wreck in March 1945. 

It was in the closing weeks of the war that 
five bombs fell on the Opera House. Damage 
was not over-extensive. But fire broke out. 
Water mains also had been hit. So the 
Viennese stood by helplessly and watched 
while the symbol for nearly ninety years of 
their city’s premier place in the world of 
music was engulfed. 

“ It broke our hearts” they will tell you. 

The entire auditorium was gutted, but the 
direction of the wind swept the flames away 
from the front of the House and saved the 
magnificent marble staircase, the intermission 
room with its famous frescoes by Moritz 
von Schwind, and the salon. Here the 
beautiful silk wallpaper, with its monograms 
of Emperor Franz Josef and the Empress 
Elisabeth. was untouched, although only a 
few feet from the intense heat. 


Smoke and water affected the von Schwind 
frescoes but these have now been completely 
restored. A school of artists had to be 
trained specially for this work, since all the 
old craftsmen had either died or left the 
city. 

The Vienna Opera House is_ incredibly 
large. One can walk seemingly for miles 
through mazes of half-built corridors and 
up and down stairs and ramps to a dozen 
different levels. 

Everywhere is intense activity, and one 
gains the impression that the workmen are 
inspired by the thought that they are playing 
a major role in restoring the beloved House 
to Vienna. Gradually the new interior is 
taking shape artists’ rooms, rehearsal 
rooms, refreshment buffets, modern lifts. . . . 
' Speaking about the scientifically 
structed, soundproof rehearsal rooms, Dr. 
Waska recalled how in the old House a 
special instruction was issued that if one 
section of the orchestra was playing fortis- 
simo, other musicians practising in the room 
below must play pianissimo, otherwise the 
combined vibration might cause the ceiling 
to fall. 

“In the new House they will both be able 
to play fortissimo to their hearts’ content.” 
Dr. Waska observed with a smile. 


con- 
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From Elsinore to Lovrijenae 


An account of an unusual production of ‘“‘ Hamlet ”’ 
presented by the National Theatre of Yugoslavia 
on the Dalmatian Coast . . . . by Juliette Decreus 


AST summer the National Theatre of 
Yugoslavia presented to crowds of 
holiday-makers on the Dalmatian coast, a 
series of open-air performances amidst the 
medieval elegance of the ancient republic 
of Ragusa, or Dubrovnic. The whole town, 
with its semi-Gothic, semi-Renaissance 
palaces, its little squares, fountains, ramparts, 
dungeons, and campaniles conveys so com- 
pletely the impression of stage and scenery, 
that rare indeed would be the play that did 
not find there a ready-made setting. Shakes- 
peare, tragedies and comedies, could be per- 
formed here with no other backcloth than 
the picturesque architecture of the palaces. 
The sorrows of Hamlet could have no 
atmosphere more appropriate than within 
the thick walls of the fortress of Lovrijenac, 


“ Velimar Maricie . . . a dynamic Hamlet.” 
(Picture by Lyanka, Zagreb) 
and it was this embattled castle, standing 
sentry on a steep rock one hundred and 
twenty feet above the sea, with three 
esplanades towering over the Adriatic, which 
gave to writers and actors the idea of per- 
forming Shakespeare’s great play beneath 
its stern walls. The plan matured, and after 
two years of study and rehearsals, the 
immortal Elizabethan masterpiece was pro- 
duced with the co-operation of the most 
distinguished actors of Belgrade and Zagreb. 
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To the British student of Shakespearian 
drama, accustomed to the traditional pro- 
ductions at Stratford-upon-Avon and the 
Old Vic, the revival at Lovrijenac was 
certainly something new. Dr. Marko Fotez, 
the producer, had taken good care to warn 
his audience, by a note on the back of the 
programme, that he did not intend to make 
Hamlet the conventional dreamer, but a man 
of flesh and blood, true offspring of that 
boisterous period; a character with all his 
passions and his faults entirely Shakes- 
pearian. 

Does this mean that British Hamlets are 
mere dreamers? Far from it; but they are 
hypochondriacs, discontented with the world 
and with themselves, whose melancholy, 
even before the revelations of the ghost, 
seems to forebode some unsuspected horror, 
and whose bearing, whatever the momentary 
occupation may be, is always determined by 
the two heavy shadows darkening their 
mood: detestation of the uncle and the 
terrible task of avenging the father. These 
are almost obsessions; one cannot help feel- 
ing that Hamlet forces himself when jesting 
or jeering, and that perpetually “all's ill 
about his heart.” 

In contrast Velimir Maricic was a dynamic 
Hamlet, surprisingly young and energetic, 
who certainly suffered, but whose melan- 
choly was transitory. His noble gait; the 
liveliness of his reactions; the harmony of 
his movements all seemed to reflect this. 
One was convinced that the madness he 
simulated amused even him, up to a certain 
point. The swiftness with which he threw 
off the mask of mental disturbance in order 
to pass to a sprightly friendliness, destroyed 
any theory of obsession. The Hamlet of 
Mr. Maricic was not haunted by the secret 
and criminal] corruption of the Danish court. 
He was a young man, who, whilst not for- 
getting the baseness of Claudius, lived 
intensely in the present, reasoning more than 
dreaming, joking more often than being 
satirical, and carrying out his revenge with- 
out haste and weakness. He was a patient 
judge gathering evidence of guilt before strik- 
ing, rather than an irresolute young man. 

This interpretation of the part is perhaps 
the reason why the reaction of Hamlet in 
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Two pictures which give an 

excellent idea of the austere 

impressiveness of the Lovrijenac 

presentation—both taken during 

Hamlet's first encounter with 

the ghost of his father. This 
et ” 


production of “ H is 

beimg played indoors during the 

winter and will be resumed at 
the fortress next summer. 





from'Elsinor to Levrijenac (Contd) 


face of the ghost appeared exaggerated. 
When the spirit of his father reveals the 
monstrous murder, Maricic falls to the 
ground, a prey to a delirium of horror, as, 
lying on the parapet, his head and shoulders 
above the abyss, he listens to the frightful 
tale. This attitude naturally lacked nothing 
in plastic beauty and the effect, seen from 
the audience’s viewpoint, some twenty feet 
below, was indeed striking. 

The traditional behaviour of the British 
Hamlet in this scene, as he stands frozen 
with horror, anguish and restrained indig- 
nation, seems more real. However, could it 
not be that here lies all the difference 
between the Northern and the Southern 
temperament? The ghost was only an 
episode in the life of the Southern Hamlet. 
The dead king had prescribed a duty for the 
prince which undoubtedly was going to 
change his life, without necessarily altering 
his personality. The Northern Hamlet, on 
the other hand, goes from his meeting with 
his father’s ghost, stamped with an indelible 
seal of hatred and sorrow. He is a changed 
man, who can hardly shake off his mental 
prostration to fulfil his mission. 

Ophelia was perfect in the Yugoslavian 
production. On the British stage she often 
seems insipid because of her submissive dis- 
position. Filial obedience too often covers 
Marija Crnobori’s 


the pangs of passion. 
tortured but docile Ophelia, was an interpre- 
tation very close to that in Laurence Olivier’s 
film. This film incidentally had been shown 
in Yugoslavia and had influenced the play. 


Blazenka Katalinic as Hamlet’s mother, 
wept too much and too often, and here it 
is pertinent to discuss and initial misinter- 
pretation. In the mimed play, the player 
queen, in turning away from the sleeping 
king, does not leave the stage but withdraws 
only a few steps, and, half hidden in the 
wings, is witness of the murder. This 
spoiled the characterisation by implying that 
Gertrude was the accomplice of Claudius or 
at least that she was not unaware of the 
murder, and perhaps had given her assent 
to it. Nothing in the text justifies such a 
suspicion. Gertrude is weak, faithless, 
lighthearted, probably sensual, but not at all 
criminal. Her whole character is summed up 
in the remark of her son: “ Frailty, thy 
name is woman,” and does not the ghost 
of her husband expressly recommend that 
she be not suspected but that she be left 
to God: “ Taint not thy mind, nor let thy 
soul contrive against thy mother?” It is 
likely that a less guilty conscience would 


indulge in fewer tears than were shed at 
Lovrijenac. 

It only remains to say that the costumes 
were of unprecedented magnificence, the 
profusion of jewels enhancing the sumptu- 
ousness of the brocades and furs. Lace and 
airy tulle rendered the dark beauty of the 
women still more dazzling. The standards 
of Claudius and Fortinbras flapped in turn 
in the breeze of the Adriatic, and between 
the battlements ancient guns fired salvoes 
in full view of the audience. The sombre 
tragedy of Elsinore was thus unfolding its 
sequence of fearful events all adorned with 
the brilliance of that Italian Renaissance to 
which the Elizabethans were so much 
indebted, and whose vanished splendour and 
forgotten grace were contemporary with the 
great Shakespeare. 





Vienna’s Opera House (Contd.) 

The auditorium is at present in the 
skeleton stage. With its three box tiers and 
two galleries, it will be identical with the 
original, built in the years 1861 to 1869 in 
typically ornate red plush and chandelier 
style. Seating capacity will be 2,100, slightly 
fewer than formerly. 

It is a strange experience to stand at the 
rear of what will be the top gallery and look 
down towards the stage and beyond, where 
a huge area has been excavated to house the 
machinery to operate the six different bridges 
of the main stage. This ingenious system 
will enable the curtain to go up on a com- 
pletely new set almost within seconds. 

In addition to the six-bridge stage, there 
will be a special one for orchestral concert 
use, and a revolving stage which when not 
in use will be folded and lifted high into a 
recess. The fact that the stage area of the 
Opera House is to occupy a space two and 
a half times the size of the auditorium con- 
veys some indication of the extent of the 
work. Storerooms will enable the scenery 
for 20 operas to be housed. Looking from 
the excavation, the auditorium appears like 
a small room. 

The Viennese themselves have little hint 
of how the rebuilding work is progressing, 
for entry to the site is by special permission 
only. Yet they see in it a sign that though 
the old legendary days of greatness are past, 
their city can still merit its place in the 
forefront of the world’s music. 

“People wonder how a poor country like 
Austria can attempt such a costly work.” 
said Dr. Waska. “ They do not realise that 
music is Vienna’s power—the power to 
attract people from all parts of the world.” 





oe 1 . 
Rosalie Crutchley 
on 26th January took over from Pamela Brown the 
réle of Marie Chassaigne in Charlies Morgan’s ** The 
River Line’ which reached its 100th Performance at 
the Strand Theatre on 23rd January. 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
** The Merchant of Venice’ (Conid.) 


exceedingly well balanced in this production; 
which is to say that Shylock holds his own 
against all the rest. Paul Rogers presents 
him as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, dark, 
dignified, religious and _ businesslike—the 
ideal Shylock moving and speaking as in life. 

As the lady of Belmont, richly left, Irene 
Worth is perhaps a little too noticeably 
vivacious but she gives a very good comedy 
performance and she has excellent support 
from the Nerissa of Jane Wenham. Both 
score in the Court Scene, where they appear 
like Prince Charming and Dandini with the 
addition of full-bottomed wigs. 

Bassanio (Robert Urquhart) appears a very 
honest young man and speaks his lines “ like 
an honest drover.” The poetry is not given 
its value save by William Squire, as Grati- 
ano, and Douglas Campbell, as _ sober 
Antonio. Fine fooling comes from John 
Warner, whom the period costume aids as 
Arragon. The Gobbos are by no means 
tedious. Kenneth Connor is a_ lively 
Launcelot and Newton Blick, as his father, 
is funny without being a fool—a _ real 
character, this is. Claire Bloom looks lovely 
as Jessica and brings romance to the part, 
until one notices her modern shoes. 

The 18th century fashion was not followed 
in the music, which had been composed by 
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Erie Porter 
the young actor who scored a great success as 
Bolingbroke in ** Richard II” at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, will be seen as Fainall in *“‘ The Way of the 
World,” the next play in John Gielgud’s season. 


Whelen 


Christopner and 


contemporary. 


sounded quite 
H.G.M. 





“ The Bridge of Life ” (Unity Theatre) 


HE Bridge of Life by the Hungarian 

playwright Gyula Hay, was given its 
British premiere on 16th January in a trans- 
lation by Heinz Bernard, who also produced. 
The play has great interest on account of its 
close connection with reality and its ability 
to show us “how the other half thinks.” 
The theme is the sustained endeavour, finally 
successful, of the workers of Budapest to 
build a bridge over the Danube in 1945, 
when all the bridges were down. This 
entailed much sacrifice. In the play the 
tension is shown stretched to breaking-point 
when the Red Army sappers come to the aid 
of the builders and perform the jinal function 
like the “ deux ex machina.” 

There were six changes of scene and the 
décor by Bob Dyson and Lucien Amaral 
was effective and picturesque. 

By the amateur cast of 41, the story was 
intelligibly put over, but there was no acting 
in the artistic sense. John Gold, however, 
as a craftsman of independent spirit, 
appeared to be a natural actor, and Karen 
Rock, representing the narrow outlook of 
one too old to recognise the dawn of the 
new spirit, was also effective. H.G.M. 
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Echoes from Broadway = (Contd.) 


however, were those most closely allied to 
her screen personality. In one, she carica- 
tured her “ arch enemy” Tallulah Bankhead 
attending the Bette Davis opening (a sketch 
reminiscent of Beatrice Lillie attending the 
Gielgud Hamlet) and in the other, she 
revealed her flair for pathos tinged with 
humour in a clever variation of the “ My 
Man” theme called “Just Like A Man.” 
It was an uphill fight for Miss Davis all the 
way, but she must be finding considerable 
satisfaction in the genuineness of her 
audience’s response. They truly appreciate 
her unstinting effort and in no way feel 
cheated as they have in the past with other 
Hollywood luminaries. 

As is so often the case in Broadway 
musicals, when all else fails, the dancing is 
a constant source of pleasure and Two's 
Company is no exception. Choreographer 
Jerome Robbins reveals the great dramatic 
ballerina, Nora Kaye, as a comedienne in 
one number, “ Baby Couldn't Dance”; the 
mistress ef poignancy in another, “ Round- 
about,” and the Bette Davis of the dance 
world in “ Haunted Hot Spot.” 

Perhaps there is still room for a postscript 
to this saga of the making of a Broadway 
revue—sad and funny—something Holly- 
wood would certainly overlook. Charles 
Sherman, the author and the one responsible 
for starting this venture (or misadventure) 
found himself with just two small numbers 
in the end product, neither of which he had 
told to Bette Davis that day in Hollywood, 
and so is currently looking for another star 
to appear in his original and still unpro- 
duced musical revue! 

With productions on Broadway at their 
lowest ebb in many years, there is only one 
other play to report on, Kermit Bloom- 
garden’s revival of Lillian Hellman’s The 
Children’s Hour. This is the drama that 
established the author in 1934 and shocked 
its audience with its frank references .to 
lesbianism. As London has probably yet 
to see a commercial production of this play, 
a brief plot outline seems in order. _Two 


young schoolteachers, Karen Wright (Kim 
Hunter) and Martha Dobie (Patricia Neal) 
have finally elevated their private school to 
a paying proposition, with Karen now plan- 
ning to marry Dr. Joseph Cardin. One of 
their pupils, a malevolent brat, Mary Tilford 
(Iris Mann), runs away and not wishing to 
return, whispers obscenities about them into 
her wealthy grandmother’s ear. She, with 
little to go on, calls the other girls’ parents 
and has them remove their offspring from 
the school without first confronting the 
teachers. With their school and reputations 
ruined, they sue for libel and lose. Karen 
gives up her fiancé, for the seed of doubt 
has been planted in his mind. Martha, to 
her horror, confesses she has probably had 
lesbian yearnings for her friend, though no 
overt act has taken place, and she commits 
suicide just a few minutes before the grand- 
mother comes in to make amends, having 
learnt little Mary’s whisperings were all lies. 

Obviously, this is powerful theatrical 
material if well handled, and that it is, 
despite the advances in our psychological 
knowledge that makes much that happens 
unconvincing to-day. In 1934, the audience 
could relieve its emotions by hissing the 
child as a demon and villain. To-day it feels 
sorry for her knowing she needs psychiatric 
care desperately and wonders why the 
teachers are so lax in discovering it. We 
also spot Martha for a latent lesbian almost 
from her first appearance, and know for sure 
by her reactions to Karen’s forthcoming 
marriage, and again wonder why the others 
around her are so obtuse. 


From a play construction standpoint, too, 
we look back to: those more discerning than 
us who, in 1934, claimed Miss Hellman and 
not her characters made the situations. 
Mary’s acts of evil, for example, are so con- 
tinuously successful that they strain credulity, 
almost pushing the play to the level of 
Grand Guignol horror rather than tragedy. 

But after all these objections, and many 
others, are taken, the undeniable fact 
remains: The Children’s Hour is absorbing, 
often electrifying theatre ¢ even in 1953. 





VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, €E.C.4. 
Founded in 1880 by the c -orpuration of London 
The School 


has its own 


fully equipped 
Theatre with sunken Orchestra and up-to-date 
stage appliances including a first class lighting 


system, dressing rooms, shower 
Green Room. 

Whilst an increasing number of students are 
enrolling for full-time courses leading to Per- 


formers and Teachers Diplomas, special 


baths and 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
C BE... Hon. R.A.M., F.GSM 
facilities are available for those who wish to 
obtain part-time instruction during the day or 
evening. Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte 
and all Musical Subjects: Dramatic Art, Speech 
Training and Public Speaking, etc. 
Summer Term begins on Monday 27th April ‘53. 
The Schoo! Prospectus may be obtained, post 
free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 














Theatre Bookshelf 


Benjamin Britten. A Commentary on his 
works, from a group of specialists. Edited 
by Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller. 
(Rockliff, 30/- net.) 


Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Their Correspondence. (Gollancz, 21/- 
net.) 


HERE is something significant in the fact 

that Benjamin Britten was born on the 
feast of the patron saint of music, St. Cecilia 
(22nd November) and his career is another 
instance of the precocity that is so frequently 
attendant on musical genius. “ Composition 
seems to have come to him naturally as soon 
as he felt the need to make music (at the age 
of about five). Initially his music took the 
form of commentary on the great events of 
the household.” 

True to early promise the first public per- 
formance of his music took place a couple 
of months after his 19th birthday when the 
Sinfonietta (actually written soon after he 
was eighteen) was given at one of Iris 
Lemare’s concerts of contemporary music. 
This was on 31st January 1933. 

Now Britten has become one of the most 
significant influences in modern’ English 
music. But there is no shallow erratic desire 
for mere innovation. We are reminded of 
his passion for Elizabethan music, “ only 
exceeded by his devotion to Purcell,’ while 
he delights in Bach and Weber, and (most 
comforting to some of us) Schubert. 


This substantial book is a most competent 
and thorough analysis of Britten’s work, and 


although it has a _ technical distinction 
adequate to satisfy the most exacting of 
musical critics, yet its wealth of comment 
and suggestion will be equally valuable to 
those who derive pleasure from Britten's 
music on a much more elementary level. A 
landmark in his rapid progress to public 
acclaim was the first performance of Peter 
Grimes as recently as 1945. “It marked in 
many people’s opinion the turning of the tide 
for British music.” It certainly placed Brit- 
ten in the first rank of modern composers, 
and it was the prelude to a fertile output of 
operas at the rate of one a year, with the 
exception of 1950. Such creativeness excites 
curiosity as to the working habits of the 
creator. But here is no story of midnight 
oil. An early riser, with a brief breakfast, 
and a morning jealously guarded for work, 


with most of it over by lunch. He works 
best in the small fishing town of Aldeburgh, 
with London avoided as much as _ possible. 


There are over three hundred music 
examples presented in this noteworthy study 
of Britten's work, and it attests the extent 
to which this young composer (only now in 
his fortieth year) has arrived. The range of 
his achievements is remarkable as we follow 
the record presented. Operas, chamber 
music, concertos and symphonies, with light 
themes, and compositions designed for chil- 
dren. Reminders and example of them all 
are here. The facility for lightness of treat- 
ment, and a most enchanting humour, are 
certainly expressed in Albert Herring, to cite 
only one example, which was produced at 
Glyndebourne in the summer of 1947. Yet 
no less able is the skill employed in a classi- 
cal vein in the new realisation of Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas, to which a whole chapter 
is devoted. The competent versatility is 
further in evidence when we turn to the 
concertos, the first of which was written 
by the young composer in his twenty-fifth 
year, and to the symphonies, including the 
most delightful Spring Symphony. 


Apart from the editors, the contributors 
number: The Earl of Harewood, Peter Pears, 
George Malcolm, H. F. Redlich, Arthur Old- 
ham, Erwin Stein, Norman Del Mar, Paul 
Hamburger, Boyd Neel, Joan  Chissell, 
Georges Auric, A. E, F. Dickinson, Imogen 
Holst, Lennox Berkeley, William Mana, 
Eric Walter White and Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor. These distinguished specialists have 
given us a criticism and introduction to 
Britten which will certainly prove of endur- 
ing value, and the editors are to be congratu- 
lated on an outstanding work. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Theatre Bookshelf (¢ oni) 

WO personalities so volatile and original 

as Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, in a correspondence ranging over 
forty years, would be sure to produce letiers 
in which their own personalities would 
sparkle and glitter. Now with the letters in 
our hand how completely the anticipation is 
justified. Zest is perhaps the word that 
springs most easily to the mind as one reads 
through this collection of letters. Here are 
two folk who certainly lived intensely, and 
the mood is communicated in almost every 
letter. There are references which in retro- 
spect have a special interest. Recalling the 
conspicuous success of Pygmalion on stage 
and film, it is amusing to note that Shaw 
felt it would be a failure. “ But I am in a 


Left: VANESSA LEE 


This delightfully posed exclusive portrait of charming 
Vanessa Lee, specially taken by photographer Houston 
Rogers, personifies the very spirit of pantomime. Miss 
Lee is playing the title réle in ‘*‘ Dick Whittington,” 
Val Parnell’s triumphantly successful pantomime at the 
London Palladium, which is, incidentally, her first 
appearance as Principal Boy in a West End theatre. 
Vanessa Lee’s me‘odious voice and attractive person- 
ality have made her a notable addition to London’s 
list of famous principal boys in this, London’s own 
pantomime story. ‘ Dick Whittington ’’ must definitely 
end its run on 28th February. 


cold fit on the part of the public. Pygmalion 
will be a failure. What matter since you 
share it with G.B.S.” 

Then, at eighty-one, G.B.S. writes: “1 find 
that I have done a very wicked thing, I have 
kept all your letters in spite of my rule never 
to keep anything but necessary business 
memoranda.” 

What will live in these letters is their 
humanity. They take us behind the profes- 
sional mask, the protective disguise of souls 
in the limelight, and in a mingling of 
humour and serious intention; of references 
in affection to mutual friends, and, as the 
years pass, the realisation of growing old 
together, allow us to share a little in more 
intimate thoughts and emotions. So in 1939 
there is the last letter from “ Stella” with 
the phrase, “1 am getting used to poverty 
and discomfort, and even to the very real 
unhappiness of having no maid to take a 
few of the little daily cares from me.” In 
the same year the last letter to her from 
Shaw, “I have given up producing; I am too 
old, too old, too old.” 


Readers’ Forum 


This feature is unavoidably held over this 
month. Correspondence is invited on any 
subject of theatrical interest. Letters should 
be as brief as possible. A prize of 10/6 is 
awarded to each of the three most interest- 
ing letters published. Please address letters, 
which should be marked “ Readers’ Forum,” 
to the Edilor. 
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Amateur Stage 


UCH has been written in the press 

recently about the difficulties of would- 
be playwrights in getting their work known. 
The British Drama League has always 
offered assistance to playwrights to develop 
their craft. On 7th and 8th February a 
week-end course for playwrights is being 
organised at the British Drama League, at 
which the guest speaker will be Mr. Lionel 
Hale, playwright, author and critic, and Mr. 
N. N. Hogg, of Messrs. Samuel French Ltd., 
will answer twenty questions from _play- 
wrights to a play-reader and_ publisher. 
Student playwrights will also have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing scenes from their own plays 
in rehearsal with criticism. These week-end 
courses are held annually. In addition the 
League has always offered a play-reading 
service to its members, who are entitled to 
submit one play each year for a free criti- 
cism by an expert; an annual play-writing 
competition in connection with its National 
Festival, the Geoffrey Whitworth Cup being 
given to the society producing the winning 
play, as well as an award to the author; also 
a postal playwriting course, which is avail- 
able to non-members as well as members. 

This year’s one-act play competition for 
the Cedric Hardwicke Trophy will have Mr. 
Andre van Gyseghem and Mr. John War- 
rington as adjudicators. The festival, organ- 
ised by “D” Division (Eastern Area) of the 
B.D.L.,. will be held at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall, Park Road, London, N.W.1, from 23rd 
February until 7th March, and companies 
from throughout the London area will take 
part. From amongst the entrants, Mr. War- 
rington will select seven companies to per- 
form again on the last two evenings of the 
Festival. These will be judged by Mr. Van 
Gyseghem and the winning team will go 
forward to the Eastern Area Final at the 
Scala Theatre, London, later in the spring. 
Admission to performances in the prelimin- 
ary round will be 3s. 6d., but, in an 
endeavour to secure full houses throughout 
the period, the organising committee will 
issue season tickets at 10s., which will admit 
purchasers to all performances, except those 
taking place on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of the second week. For these days 
tickets for numbered and reserved seats at 
4s. 6d. (Thursday), and 5s. (Friday and 
Saturday) may be obtained from Mr. S. H. 
Kempster, 122 Ladywell Road, London, 
S.E.13. 

The London Coronation Choir has been 
formed to give performances of Coleridge- 
Taylor's Hiawatha in costume at the Royal 
Albert Hali from the 29th June to the 11th 
July. One performance is to be given each 
evening and two matinees, one on Saturday 
4th July, the other on Saturday 11th July. 
The Choir is an entirely non-profit making 


Notes and Topics 


body and the proceeds of the performances 
will be given to the National Playing Fields 
Association. The London Symphony 
Orchestra will play for the performances 
and the soloists will include Gord Clinton 
(Hiawatha), Elsie Morrison (Minnehaha) and 
William Herbert (Chibiabos). Information 
as to conditions of membership, dates, times 
and places of rehearsal can be obtained from 
Colin Ratcliffe, London Coronation Choir, 
18 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

Eltham Little Theatre. New to _ these 
columns, but with a long list of productions 
to their credit over the past 18 years, the 
Kerwin Players, of South-East London, are 
presenting Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice on 6th, 7th, 13th and 14th March. 
This follows their recent performance of 
Hamlet. The play will again be produced 
by Winnifred Kershaw. 

Croydon’ Histrionic Society celebrate 
their seventy-fifth birthday with a production 
of The Taming of the Shrew on 20th and 
2ist February at Croydon Civic Hall (box 
office 9 to 6: Croydon 3336). 

The Kensington Drama Club will present 
Roberts Wife, by St. John Ervine, at the 
Twentieth Century Theatre, Westbourne 
Grove, on 19th, 20th and 21st February. 

On Wednesday 18th February, for ten 
days, the Bradford Civic Playhouse is 
presenting Sir John Vanbrugh’s The Relapse. 

The Southsea Actors will present Richard 
11 on 4th-7th February, at St. Peter’s Hall, 
Southsea. 


(Continued overleaf) 
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DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
A Course of Twelve Illustrated University 
Extension Lectures on 


“The Development of Theatrical 
Presentation in Britain” 


will be held weekly in the Beveridge Hall, 
Senate House, Malet Street, W.C.1, on 


Mondays at 7.15 p.m., commencing 
9th February 1953 


Lecturer: RICHARD SOUTHERN 


This course of lectures will be fully illustrated with 
material from the lecturer’s unique collection. 


15/-; Single lectures, 2/- 
Application for course tickets should be sent to the 
Accountant, University of London, Senate House, 
Malet Street, W.C.1, and marked ‘Extension Lec- 


tures’’ on the envelope Single tickets may also 
be obtained in the Beveridge Hall at each lecture 


Fee for course, 
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| Amateur Stage (Contd.) 


The Halifax Thespians will present Dodie 
Smith’s Dear Octopus at the Playhouse on 
Wednesday 11th to Saturday 21st February. 

On 6th and 7th February, at the Walker 
Hall, Shrewsbury, The Shrewsbury Theatre 
Guild will present the Liverpool Masque 
Players in Montserrat, by Lillian Hellman. 
This is in place of Captain Banner, the 
amateur rights of which have been with- 
drawn. 


The Harrogate Dramatic Society will pre- 
sent The Gioconda Smile, by Aldous Huxley, 
for one week from 16th February, at the 
Little Theatre, Old Swan Hotel. 

The Dunlop Dramatic Society are preseni- 
ing The Holly and The Ivy, by Wynyard 
Brown, from 24th-28th February. 

The Leeds Art Theatre will present T. S. 
Eliot's Cocktail Party from 10th-14th Feb- 
ruary inclusive, at the Civic Theatre, Cook- 
ridge Street. 

The Blackfriars Society, the amateur 
dramatic society of the head office of Uni- 
lever Limited, are presenting the comedy, 
Treasure Hunt, at the Cripplegate Theatre, 
London, E.C.1, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
10th and I1lth February at 7 p.m. Tickets 
at 5s., 3s., and 2s., are obtainable from Mr. 
A. L. Nisbet, Unilever Club, Unilever House, 
London, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 7474, 
extension 659. 


“Le Malade Imaginaire” (Toynbee Hall) 
OLIERE’S last work Le Malade Imagin- 
aire was presented by London Artists 

Theatre Productions on 14th, 15th, 16th and 

17th January at Toynbee Hall. The chief 

point of interest in Peter A. Bucknell’s pro- 
duction was its 19th century setting which 
could not perfectly suit the dialogue and 
action. The best feature was the comic act- 
ing of Keith Matthews as Argan, who was 
well supported on the male side. H.G.M. 
OR SALE. 
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An annual event not to be missed —tnHe stace 


BUT YOU WILL HAVE TO 
HURRY ! 





No.2 ONLY 160 LEFT 


No.3 RAPIDLY SELLING 


“Next to ‘Who's Who in the 
Theatre, I set down this publi- 
cation, so admirably written and 
compiled by Frances Stephens, as 
the most useful and, at the same 
time, enjoyable periodical record 
of the current stage.” 

CLAUDE L. WESTELL in 

The Birmingham Mail. 


18s. net, or 18s. 6d. by post from any bookseller or from 


THE OFFICE OF ‘‘ THEATRE WORLD” 


1 DORSET BUILDINGS, SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., E.C.4 
and in U.S.A. from The Maxmillam Co 





